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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
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Congress Discusses 


1944 Tax Measure 


Morgenthau Proposal to Raise 
$10,500,000,000 Coldly Re- 
ceived by House 


SALES TAX TO BE DEBATED 


Taxes Must Be Increased if Inflationary 
Tide Is to Be Pushed Back, 
Experts Assert 


Congress is now grappling with 
one of the most tedious and un- 
popular jobs with which it will have 
to deal at this session. It is preparing 
the tax bill which, it is hoped, will 
be passed before the first of next 
January. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives which has the responsibility of 
initiating tax legislation, is now de- 
bating the proposals made by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau. It 
appears that the committee will re- 
ject most of the suggestions made by 
Mr. Morgenthau and will write its 
own law. Whatever bill it writes must 
then be passed on by the House of 
Representatives. Then, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will make changes 
and present its measure to the upper 
house. It seems hardly likely, there- 
fore, that a new tax law will finally 
be on the President’s desk much 
before the end of the year, if at that 
time. 

The tax problem is complicated 
this year by two important factors: 
(1) the need to raise billions of dol- 
lars in additional revenue to pay a 
larger share of the war burden and 
to prevent inflation, and (2) next 
year’s elections. Both members of 


.the Congress and the Roosevelt ad- 


ministration have been accused of 
playing politics in connection with 
the new tax bill. Taxes are never 
popular and legislators always have 
their eye on the voters when an elec- 
tion is not too far away. 


Less Severe 

Drastic as the proposals of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau were, they are less 
severe than was expected. A few 
months ago, President Roosevelt in- 
dicated that he would like the 1944 
tax law to raise $16,000,000,000 in 
additional revenue. Sometime later, 
the Treasury lowered this figure to 
$12,000,000,000. When Mr. Morgen- 
thau went before the Ways and Means 
Committee with his proposals, the 
figure had been further whittled to 
$10,500,000,000. And it seems likely 
that the law, when finally adopted, 
will raise considerably less money 
than the latter figure. 

The principal burden of the tax 
Proposals recommended by Secretary 
Morgenthau would fall upon individ- 
ual income tax payers. Of the total, 
more than half would be raised by 
boosting the tax rates on individual 
incomes. Six and a half billion dol- 
lars would come from this source. 
Another $1,100,000,000 would be 
raised by increasing the income tax 
rate on corporations. By boosting 
the tax rate on cigarettes, alcoholic 

(Concluded on page 7). 
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A United Church Program 


An important pronouncement regarding the conditions under which a 
just and lasting peace may be established has been made by responsible 
representatives of the three great religious faiths of America, the Catholic, the 
Protestant, and the Jewish. A statement of principles has been issued jointly 
by the social action department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and the Synagog Council 
of America. Some of the principles set forth in the statement are vague and 
susceptible of different interpretations, but others are fairly specific, and the 
pronouncement as a whole is a challenging document. Inasmuch as it rep- 
resents the thinking of church leaders of the faiths to which most Americans 
adhere, it is worthy of careful consideration. The declaration of principles, 
as summarized by the Associated Press, follows: 


1. Organization of a just peace dependent upon practical recognition “That 
not only individuals but nations, states and international society are subject 
to the sovereignty of God and the moral law which comes from God.” 

2. An international declaration of human rights and vindication of human 
dignity “by the positive action of national governments and international 
organization. States as well as individuals must repudiate racial, religious 
or other discrimination in violation of those rights.” 

3. Safeguards and guarantees within the framework of collective security 
for all peoples, large and small, subject to the good of the organized world 
community, “the progress of undeveloped, colonial or oppressed peoples toward 
political responsibility must be the object of international concern.” 

4. Guarantee of the rights of “ethnic, religious and cultural minorities to 
economic livelihood, to equal opportunity for educational and cultural devel- 
opment and to political equality.” 

5. Organization of international institutions “which will (A) develop a 
body of international law, (B) guarantee the faithful fulfillment of international 
obligations and revise them when necessary, (C) assure collective security by 
drastic limitation and continuing control of armaments, compulsory arbitration 
and adjudication of controversies and the use when necessary of adequate 
sanctions to enforce the law.” 

6. International economic collaboration “to assist all states to provide an 
adequate standard of living for their citizens” which “must replace the present 
economic monopoly and exploitation of natural resources by privileged groups 
and states.” 

7. “Steps must be taken to provide for the security of the family, the 
collaboration of all groups and classes in the interest of the common good, a 
standard of living adequate for self-development and family life, decent con- 
ditions of work and participation by labor in decisions affecting its welfare.” 


Many Issues Raised 
By Senators’ Report 


Tour of Battle Fronts Brings Crit- 
icism of Certain Activities 
of Our Allies 


FOR POSTWAR COOPERATION 
U. S. Cannot Withdraw from Partici- 
pation in World Affairs After 
the War Ends 


The five senators who recently re- 
ported to the Senate on their world- 
circling tour of inspection of the 
theaters of war have raised many 
issues and stirred a national contro- 
versy. Senators Russell of Georgia 
(Democrat), Lodge of Massachusetts 
(Republican), Chandler of Kentucky 
(Democrat), Brewster of Maine (Re- 
publican), and Mead of New York 
(Democrat) were supposed to have 
reported in secret to their fellow 
members of the Senate, but most of 
their major observations have be- 
come known, and certain of the 
issues they have raised are clearly 
defined. 

Many of the issues raised by the 
senators deal with the postwar world. 
They are issues which the American 
people will have to face when the 
war is over. Others pertain to the 
prosecution of the war itself. All the 
senators agree that the United States 
is not only in the war to stay but 
must exert a powerful influence in 
world affairs after the war is over 
(see page 2). A great deal of their 
report, therefore, dealt with policies 
which, in their opinion, must be 
adopted to protect American inter- 
ests after the war, 


Senators Criticized 

While the senators have raised 
issues which are being widely de- 
bated, they themselves have become 
something of an issue since their re- 
turn. Criticism has become wide- 
spread of the method in which their 
observations reached the public. 
News “leaked out of the secret ses- 
sions in torrents,” it has been pointed 
out. As a result, there has been em- 
phasis upon certain findings or opin- 
ions which may damage the war ef- 
fort and our relations with our allies. 
For example, criticism of our allies 
has been “played up,” whereas the 
senators’ contention that we must 
continue ta cooperate with our allies 
has not received the proper emphasis. 

It would have been better, it is 
argued, if thé senators had submitted 
their observations for study and con- 
sideration by a responsible group in 
the Senate and then prepared a re- 
port which was carefully worked out. 
The New York Herald Tribune 
voices the opinion of many other 
newspapers when it states: 

It is wholly desirable that the Senate 
should be able to inform itself through 
the eyes of its own members about 
conditions on the war and world dip- 
lomatic fronts; but it is ue that 
it should have no ye le ma- 
pagal for receiving and digesting re- 


PoThese five senators, dealing with the 
(Continued on page 6) 
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AST week the eyes of the world 
were focused upon two world 
capitals where developments of far- 
reaching importance, both bearing 
upon the postwar world, were taking 
place. In Moscow, the conference of 
the foreign ministers of the United 
States, Britain, and Russia was about 
to begin. In Washington, the United 
States Senate was considering a reso- 
lution which would pledge the United 
States to a policy of cooperation to 
preserve peace. At the same time, 
the Senate was weighing the report 
which five of its members had made 
about their 41,000-mile trip to the 
major theaters of war. 

The developments in Moscow and 
Washington were closely related, for 
what was to happen in Moscow would 
. depend largely upon what happened 
in Washington. Secretary of State 
Hull and the other American diplo- 
mats who are to take part in the 
Moscow conversations will be under 
a great handicap in dealing with the 
Russian and British representatives 

















Getting a better view now 
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SEIBEL IN 


unless there is some assurance that 
they will be supported by the United 
States Congress in whatever deci- 
sions they make. 

The attitude of the United States 
Senate is of the utmost importance 
at this critical period in world his- 
tory. Any commitments or agree- 
ments which the executive branch of 
the government may make must have 
the approval of the Senate before 
they can become binding. That is 
why the entire world is watching the 
Senate which is debating a resolution 
that would pledge the United States, 
in advance, to continued cooperation 
after the war to preserve interna- 
tional peace. 

Such a resolution, the Fulbright 
Resolution, has already been passed 
overwhelmingly by the House of 
Representatives. A subcommittee of 
the Senate has approved a similar 
declaration, but the entire Senate has 
not yet acted upon it. If passed, by 
a large majority, it will be inter- 
preted throughout the world as an 
indication that the United States will 
not, when the war is over, return to 
a policy of isolation as it did after 
the First World War. 

It appears that a majority of the 
members of the Senate are in favor 
of such a declaration of policy. Al- 
though the five senators who made 
their report were highly critical of 
certain things, (see article on page 1), 
they were unanimous in their con- 
viction that the United States must 
continue to participate in world af- 
fairs and cooperate with other na- 


Senate’s Role Studied 


tions if peace is to be preserved, and 
their attitude has had a deep influ- 
ence upon other members. Senator 
Brewster of Maine, one of the five, 
voiced the opinion of all when he 
declared: 

“The trip proved to us that while 
we are going to win the war, we are 
not prepared to win the peace... . 
We are in the game to stay, and we 
can’t just pick up our marbles and 
run home when the war is over. We 
tried that once and if we try it again 
I am convinced that we will have an 
even more catastrophic war than this 
in another 25 years.” 

Senator Russell of Georgia, an- 
other senator who made the trip, 
urged Congress to act now in pre- 
paring for the postwar problems: “It 
is up to Congress to get busy on 
evolving a policy. There are many 
problems which will come up im- 
mediately after the war ends that 
ought to be prepared for in advance. 
Otherwise we’ll be sorry.” 

The present debates in Congress 
and their relation to the Moscow 
conference involve the whole ques- 
tion of the Senate’s role in the shap- 
ing of foreign policy. Under our 
Constitution, any treaty entered into 
by the United States must have the 
approval of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Senate. Because the Sen- 
ate in the past has defeated so many 
treaties there is now a strong move- 
ment to have it go on record, in 
advance, as favoring a policy which 
would fit in with the general prin- 





ciples of the peace treaty after this 
war. If such a statement of policy 
is now made, it is argued, there is 
little likelihood that the Senate 
would reject the postwar treaty or 
treaties. 

Passage of a resolution like the one 
now before the Senate is the only 
way, short of a constitutional amend- 
ment, by which the policy of the 
American government could be de- 
termined in advance. There are, to be 
sure, many people who believe that 
the Constitution should be amended 
to provide that treaties be ap- 
proved by a‘simple majority of the 
members of both houses of Congress 
rather than by two-thirds of the 
Senate. Last week, for example, a 
Gallup Poll showed that 52 per cent 
of the people interviewed favored 
such a proposal, whereas only 25 per 





The props of the postwar world 











LITTLE IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


cent favored the existing method. 
The principal argument against the 
two-thirds rule is that it enables a 
minority to block the will of the 
majority. George Washington him- 
self criticized this feature of the Con- 
stitution by declaring that it per- 
mitted “one of three to have negative 
control over the other two.” Inas- 
much as both houses of Congress, by 
simple majorities, have the power to 
declare war and reestablish peace, 
it is only logical, it is argued, that 
both houses participate in determin- 
ing the conditions of peace. It seems 
highly doubtful, however, that a con- 
stitutional amendment will be sub- 
mitted at this time, but there is a 
strong probability that a resolution 
pledging the Senate to a policy of 


‘cooperation with other nations to 


guarantee peace will be adopted. 


Secretary Hull and His Policies 


HAT the United States, Britain, 

and Russia decide about their 
future relations with each other will 
have a profound effect on the kind of 
world we live in after the war. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull is bound 
to be a key man in making those 
decisions. 

For that reason, he and his policies 
are under the spotlight of national 
attention. A bitter controversy has 
grown up around the State Depart- 
ment—based primarily on the charge 
that it is anti-Russian. Both Secre- 
tary Hull and the President have 
vigorously denied the charge. 

Until this controversy broke, Cor- 
dell Hull had always managed to 
keep clear of the political storms 
which beset other government offi- 
cials. His long career as lawyer, 
judge, congressman, and secretary of 


state had earned him an enviable 
reputation. To most people he repre- 
sented the Good Neighbor Policy to- 
ward South America, which was 
widely approved. Also, he had an 
austere dignity the public liked. 

His background was partly re- 
sponsible for the tradition of states- 
manship that grew up around him. 
Begun in a log cabin in the Tennessee 
mountains, Hull’s early life suggested 
that of Abraham Lincoln and other 
great men of frontier origin. 

In his teens, Hull alternately went 
to college, helped in his father’s lum- 
ber business, and attended political 
meetings. Before he was of voting 
age, he had given a campaign speech 
which helped to reelect the local 
congressman. After taking a law 
degree at Cumberland University 
Law School, he was elected to the 





Secretary of Stave Hull, with Foreign Secretary Eden and Ambassador Halifax 


state legislature himself. A few 
years later, he went to Washington 
as congressman from the Fourth 
Tennessee District. 

In Congress, it was taxation that 
captured Hull’s first interest. Soon 
he branched out into tariff and inter- 
national trade problems. When 
Woodrow Wilson was in office, he 
called for economic conferences to 
level trade barriers all over~ the 
world. Except for a brief term dur- 
ing the Harding administration, he 
remained in Congress until 1933. 

When Hull first took over as secre- 
tary of state, most people regarded 
his appointment as a political ma- 
neuver on the President’s part. They 
thought Roosevelt had named him 
for the purpose of winning supporters 
among the conservative Democrats of 
the South. It was assumed that he 
would serve only as a figurehead on 
foreign policy. 

Such was not the case. When the 
Montevideo conference was called 
that year, Hull did distinguished 
work in winning over the South 
American representatives to the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Later, it was he 
who pushed through the abrogation 
of the Platt Amendment, freeing 
Cuba from American influence. 

By 1934, Hull had established him- 
self as a presidential adviser, and 
successfully sponsored the Trade 
Agreements Act which established 
reciprocal concessions between us and 
the Latin American nations which 
were willing to give us first choice in 
their markets. 

With regard to the present war, 
Secretary Hull has followed the Pres- 
ident’s lead. He was far ahead of 
most other leaders. in urging aid to 
Britain and the Allies. 
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Test on Far East 


Directions. Each of the 51 questions in this test can 
be answered with a number. Write the answer for 
each item beside the corresponding item number on 
your answer sheet. 


I. Geography and Economic Factors. 

How global-minded are you? What do you know 
about the Far East and the countries fighting with us 
in the Pacific war theater? How familiar are you 
with their geography and their economic importance? 

1. What was the most important British naval 
base in the Pacific before the outbreak of the present 
war? (1) Hong Kong, (2) Singapore, (3) Bombay, 
(4) Sydney. 

2. With what Far Eastern country did the United 
States carry on its most extensive trade during the 
1930’s? (1) Java, (2) the Philippines, (3) China, 
(4) Japan. 

3. Which of the following should not be listed 
among the products which Japan exported to the 
United States in large amounts before the war? 
(1) iron, (2) toys, (3) tea, (4) silk. 

4, From which of the following countries did the 
United States obtain most of its rubber before the 
war? (1) the Soviet Union, (2) the Philippines, 
(3) Thailand, (4) Malaya. 

5. How do most of. the war supplies now being sent 
by the United States to China enter that country? 
(1) through the seaports of southern China, (2) by 
the Burma Road, (3) by air from India, (4) up the 
Yangtze River. 

6. Which of the following countries was our main 
source of quinine before the war? (1) the Nether- 
lands Indies, (2) China, (3) India, (4) New Zealand. 

7. What was the chief export of the Philippines to 
the United States before the war? (1) embroidered 
cotton goods, (2) sugar, (3) chromium, (4) manila 
hemp. 


and Pacific Area 


map. Find the number and write it in the appro- 
priate space on your answer sheet. 


15. Chungking. 
16. New Delhi. 
17. Singapore. 
18. New Guinea. 
19. Rangoon. 

20. Manila. 

21. Hong Kong. 


II. People, History, and Government. 


22. What proportion of the people of the world live 
in Asia? (1) about one-half, (2) about one-third, 
(3) about four-fifths, (4) about one-fifth. 

23. Which country has the largest population in the 
world? (1) Japan; (2) China, (3) India, (4) the 
Soviet Union. 

24. What is the occupation of most Chinese? 
(1) farming, (2) manufacturing, (3) fishing, 
(4) mining. 

25. What are the brown-skinned native people of 
New Zealand called? (1) Anzacs, (2) Mongols, 
(3) Maori, (4) Dravidians. 

26. Which of the following countries has the high- 
est literacy rate? (1) India, (2) China, (3) Japan, 
(4) the Philippines. 

27. What religion is especially encouraged by the 
Japanese government? (1) Christianity, (2) Shin- 
toism, (3) Buddhism, (4) Confucianism. 

28. Which one of the following is particularly ad- 
mired and respected by the Chinese? (1) youth and 
vigor, (2) old age, (3) good looks, (4) efficiency. 

29. To which of the following is a Japanese ex- 
pected to give his chief loyalty? (1) his family, 
(2) his religion, (3) the army, (4) the emperor. 

30. Which of the following was the profession most 
honored by the Japanese before the middle of the 











8. Which is the most highly industrialized country 
among the following? (1) India, (2) Japan, 
(3) China, (4) the Philippines. 

9. Which of the following countries is the most 
densely populated? (1) Australia, (2) New Zealand, 
(3) the Philippines, (4) Japan. 

10. At the point where American territory and 
Russian territory are nearest to each other, how far 
apart are they? (1) 3 miles, (2) 275 miles, (3) 550 
miles, (4) 1,500 miles. 

11. Which of the following statements best de- 
scribes the transportation system of China? (1) Her 
transportation system is inadequate for the needs of 
a modern nation, (2) She has a well-developed rail- 
way system which extends to all parts of the country, 
but lacks paved highways, (3) Both her auto roads 
and rail lines were fully adequate before they were 
destroyed or taken over by the Japanese, (4) She has 
excellent paved highways which extend all over the 
country, but few railroads 

12. Which : of. the following countries has the 
largest area in the world? (1) China, (2) the United 
States, (3) Brazil, (4) the Soviet Union. 

13. Which of the following countries has under- 
gone the greatest industrial development since the 
First World War? (1) Australia, (2) India, (3) the 
Soviet Union, (4) China. 

14. Which of the following is not the capital city 
of one of the United Nations? (1) Canberra, 
(2) New Delhi, (3) Chungking, (4) Manchukuo. 


The places listed below as item numbers 15-21 have 
appeared in the war news. The location of each of 
these seven places is indicated by a number on the 





JOHNSON 


nineteenth century? (1) the farmer, (2) the poli- 
tician, (3) the scholar, (4) the soldier. 

31. What is a Nisei? (1) a Japanese private soldier, 
(2) an American of Japanese ancestry, (3) a priest 
of a Japanese temple, (4) a member of the Black 
Dragon Society. 

32. Who is the head of the Philippine government- 
in-exile? (1) Quezon, (2) Mindanao, (3) Osmena, 
(4) Luzon, 

33. Who is the viceroy of India? (1) Sir Archibald 
Wavell, (2) Mahatma Gandhi, (3) Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, (4) Sir Stafford Cripps. 

34. What is the All-India National Congress? 
(1) a legislative body, (2) a political group, (3) a 
religious organization, (4) a high-caste society. 

35. Where was the world’s first book printed? 
(1) in India, (2) in China, (3) in Egypt, (4) in 
Japan. : 

36. Who was the leader of China’s nationalist 
movement in the early 1920’s? (1) Chiang Kai-shek, 
(2) Sun Yat-sen, (3) Wang Ching-wei, (4) Yuan 
Shih-kai. 

37. Which one of the following islands in the Pa- 
cific belonged to the United States before the war? 
(1) Guam, (2) Celebes, (3) Timor, (4) New Georgia. 

38. What is the Chinese Kuomintang? (1) a leg- 
islative body, (2) a religious group, (3) a social serv- 
ice agency, (4) a political party. 

39. Which of the following countries has the same 
status within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
as Australia? (1) New Zealand, (2) India, 
(3) Burma, (4) Malaya. 

40. Who was the man whom the British govern- 
ment sent to India in 1942 with proposals concerning 
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India’s freedom? (1) Anthony Eden, (2) Lord Hali- 
fax, (3) Sir Stafford Cripps, (4) Sir Samuel Hoare. 

41. Which of the following statements best de- 
scribes the governmental status of the Philippines 
before the war? (1) It was a colony of the United 
States, (2) It was a commonwealth, p: self- 
government under American guidance, (3) It was an 
independent republic with a Filipino president, (4) It 
was an American territory governed by General 
MacArthur. 


III. American Relations with the Far East. 


In what ways has the Far East touched the life and 
interests of Americans? What policies has the United 
States followed in its relations with the countries of 
Asia? 

42. What does the term extraterritoriality mean in 
China? (1) the right of the Chinese government to 
impose an excess property tax on foreigners in 
China, (2) the right of foreigners to live in China 
subject to the laws of their home countries, (3) the 
privilege of the Chinese government to control lands 
outside of China proper, (4) the right of foreigners 
to vote in Chinese elections. 


43. What was the Boxer Uprising in China in 1900? 
(1) a rebellion against the Empress Dowager, (2) a 
move to outlaw the import of opium, (3) a protest 
against the large landowners of China, (4) a move 
to drive foreigners out of China. 


44. Why did the United States advance the Open 
Door Policy in China? (1) so that Americans would 
be assured of the same right to trade as people of 
other countries, (2) so that American citizens living 
in China might have privileges not enjoyed by citi- 
zens of other nations, (3) so that there would be no 
quota restrictions placed on American tion 
into China, (4) so that the United States might be 
permitted to have an ambassador at the Chinese 
capital. 

45. What American negotiated the first treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan? (1) Admiral 
Dewey, (2) Commodore Perry, (3) John Hay, 
(4) Townsend Harris. 

46. What important privilege did the United States 
promise to give up in a treaty which it signed with 
China in 1943? (1) the right of extraterritoriality, 
(2) the right to exclude Chinese from entry into the 
United States, (3) the right to send scrap iron to 
Japan, (4) the right to impose tariff duties against 
Chinese goods. 

47. What was done with a large part of the money 
which China paid to the United States as an indem- 
nity to cover American losses during the Boxer Up- 
rising? (1) It was buried in Kentucky, (2) It was 
used to build a monument to John Hay, (3) It was 
returned to China to be used for education, (4) It 
was used to help the missionaries in China to es- 
tablish hospitals and clinics. 


48. Which of the following was among the de- 
cisions made by the Washington Conference in 1921- 
22? (1) Japan should scrap her navy, (2) Japan 
could have a navy equal in size to that of Great 
Britain and the United States, (3) The United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan should keep their navies 
at a 5-5-3 ratio, (4) All naval limitation should be 
discontinued. 


49. Which one of the following nations with inter- 
ests in the Far East and the P area was not 
among the nine nations present at the Washington 
Conference in 1921-22? (1) China, (2) Japan, 
(3) Great Britain, (4) the Soviet Union. 


50. What was the stipulation of the Stimson Doc- 
trine which was set down as a policy of the United 
States after Japan seized Manchuria in 1931? 
(1) that Japan should get out of Manchuria, (2) that 
from 1931 on, the United States would not recognize 
any country’s right to territory taken by force of 
arms, (3) that the United States would cut off 
American exports of scrap iron to Japan, (4) that 
the United States would cooperate with the League 
of Nations in all future cases of aggression. 


51. What is the policy of our government toward 
the immigration of Chinese and other Orientals? 
(1) It permits them to enter on a quota basis like 
citizens of other countries, (2) Oriental students may 
enter our country and become citizens, but this does 
not apply to businessmen and laborers, (3) It has 
no restrictions of any sort which apply to Oriental 
people, (4) It permits no Oriental citizens to enter 
the United States except on a temporary basis. 
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The Story of the Week 








It is highly significant that 
the Italian declaration of war 
and recognition of Italy’s 
status as a “co-belligerent” 
were made public in a joint 
statement issued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, and Premier 
Stalin. In the past, most 
policies. pertaining to western 
Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean area have been decided 
upon by England and the 
United States. Now, it ap- 





The Azores 


Nazi Defeats 


During the last two weeks Ger- 
many has felt the body blows of 
several serious diplomatic defeats, 
and the cumulative effect may not 
yet be fully apparent: 


Portuguese Base 

On the basis of an ancient treaty 
of friendship with Britain, dating 
back to 1373, Portugal retreated 
markedly from her long-established 
policy of neutrality by granting to 
Britain the right to use the Azores 
as an anti-submarine base. An in- 
tegral part of the Portuguese repub- 
lic, the nine islands of the Azores are 
approximately 1,000 air miles west of 
Lisbon, 1,500 miles southeast of 
Newfoundland, and nearly 2,500 
miles east of New York. They lie 
directly on many of the most impor- 
tant sea and air lanes of the At- 
lantic, and have long been an im- 
portant landing point for trans-ocean 
air travel. 

Military observers say that the new 
base will cut the hazards of Atlantic 
crossings by half. Already, this 
week, Allied ships and planes are 
patrolling a large area of the central 
Atlantic which formerly could not be 
reached by land-based planes, and 
which therefore was good hunting 
ground for Nazi U-boats. 

Unless Germany declares war, 
Portugal will likely not go any 
further in abandoning her neutrality 
toward Germany. However, as owner 
of the world’s third largest colonial 
empire, Portugal does have a definite 
stake in the outcome of the war, 
and it is again being rumored that 
she might take military steps in the 
Far East, where Japan occupies 
Portugal’s East Indian colony of 
Timor. 


Does Italy Help? 

Italy’s declaration of war against 
her former ally makes the Italian 
fleet immediately available for Medi- 
terranean operations, using Italian 
seamen instead of Allied sailors who 
would have had to be specially 
trained. 

Italy’s action does not make her 
either an ally or a member of the 
United Nations. She is rather a “co- 
belligerent”—a nation which chooses 
to fight against the common enemy, 
but without the privileges of a full 
ally. Italy is still a defeated nation, 
and will have to answer for her past 
actions at the peace conference. 

In the meantime, it is encouraging 
to note that Badoglio has promised 
the Italian people that within four 
months after the war they may choose 
their own leaders and form of govern- 
ment in a free election. 
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pears that Russia is playing 
an equally important role in 
all decisions. She was con- 
sulted on the terms of the Italian 
surrender and agreed to them; she is 
represented on the Mediterranean 
Commission, and now Stalin’s name 
is with Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s 
on a major statement of policy. 


Effect on Neutrals 


Politically, the effect of Italy’s and 
Portugal’s almost simultaneous defi- 
ance of Germany has been tremen- 
dous. It has set an example for the 
wavering Nazi satellites—Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland—as 
well as for the wavering neutrals. 
Spain already is reported to be with- 
drawing her Blue Division from the 
Russian front. And Turkey may feel 
freer to cooperate with the Allies 
now that she sees tiny Portugal will- 
ing to run the risk. 

But it is in Argentina that the most 
significant results are to be noted. 
As we go to press, there is an air of 
crisis in Buenos Aires, where three 
pro-Allied cabinet ministers have re- 
signed. There has been an uneasy 
shifting of Army officers and govern- 
ment officials, including the ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

And from Brazil have come au- 
thoritative assertions that Argentina 
has completed preliminary moves for 
a break with the Axis. This long- 
awaited step may well have been 
taken by the time this paper reaches 
its readers. In any event, the Italian 
and Portuguese news will undoubt- 
edly add to the pressure for a break, 
which pressure has increased steadily 
since Argentina was so soundly re- 
buked by Secretary Hull a short 
time ago, and more recently by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who condemned Ar- 
gentina’s anti-Semitic activities. 


Rabaul | 


The Southwest Pacific offensive 
launched by General MacArthur last 
summer reached its highest point in 
the recent gigantic air attack against 
Rabaul. That attack, marshaling the 
biggest Allied air force ever used 
in the Pacific theater, destroyed an 
estimated 60 per cent of Rabaul’s 
strength. 

When the Japanese took Rabaul a 
year and a half ago, they began build- 
ing it up as a key base for their 
defense of the whole Southwest 
Pacific area. Located as it is a short 
distance northwest of the Solomon 
Islands, it provides a fine base for 
Japanese forces there. At the north- 
eastern tip of New Britain; which 
swings in a long arc pointed at the 
New Guinea coast, Rabaul is at the 
head of a land bridge across which 
supplies can be brought to troops in 
New Guinea. 

Only Truk, some 700 miles north in 
the Caroline Islands, has been more 
important to Japanese strategy. Even 
Truk’s importance rests partly on the 
fact that it is within easy distance of 
this secondary supply depot with its 
fine harbor and strategic location. If 
the next attacks put Rabaul in our 
hands, Allied forces will have an 
ideal base for a drive against Truk, 


_from which, in turn, we may strike at 


Japan itself. 

Up to now, the United Nations 
have been too far from Japan to 
bomb her principal cities heavily. 
However, we now have complete 
mastery of the air in the Southwest 
Pacific. If we can add new advance 
bases to our holdings, Allied forces 
may soon be in a position to give 
the Far Eastern enemy the same 
treatment the Germans have been 
getting. 


European War 


There are now four distinct battle 
fronts in Europe—one in Italy, one in 
Russia, .one in the Balkans, and one 
in the air over Germany. On all of 
those fronts, United Nations forces 
are dealing averwhelming blows to 
the Axis. 

Last week the tide of Allied in- 
vasion crept higher on the Italian 
peninsula. As we go to press, Gen- 
eral Clark’s Fifth Army is less than 
100 miles from Rome. Across the 
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long, narrow arm of the Adriatic Sea, 
Yugoslav armies are fighting so suc- 
cessfully that Hitler has rushed Field 
Marshal Rommel to supervise the 
German defense against them. 

If these patriot armies can continue 
to beat back the Germans, they may 
join forces with other Allied troops 
in northern Italy later on for a drive 
into Germany. On the other hand, 
they might fan out to the east to 
work with the oncoming Russian 
armies, which are now threatening 
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Badoglio declares war on Germany 


the Crimea. Even if they do not 
take either course, they have made 
an important contribution to United 
Nations strategy by diverting the 
Germans to another major front. 

Over Germany, American and 
British airmen have stepped up their 
bombing offensive once again. A 
recent raid over Schweinfurt, in 
south central Germany, destroyed an 
important ball-bearing plant. This 
raid also engaged the Luftwaffe in 
what has been called the fiercest air 
battle ever fought. Although our 
planes downed 104 of the enemy’s 
aircraft, their own losses—60 bomb- 
ers and two fighters—were- the 
largest on Allied record. 


Coal Trouble Again 


As this paper goes to press, coal 
miners are going on strike for the 
third time this year. In Alabama 
more than half the miners—a matter 
of 11,500 men—are idle, and the great 
steel mills of Birmingham are silent. 
However, it is inconceivable that the 
government can or will tolerate a 
serious work stoppage at this time, 
and some solution will undoubtedly 
have been reached by the time this 
is read. 


Last summer, when the long coal 
dispute was temporarily settled by 
the ‘government’s taking over the 
mines, John L. Lewis promised to 
keep his miners at work until October 
31, but threatened to call a strike 
again if government control of the 
mines were relinquished before that 
date. 

However, the Smith-Connally 
anti-strike law passed last summer 
provided that the pits must be re- 
stored to their private owners not 
more than 60 days after pre-strike 
production efficiency had been ob- 
tained. Under those circumstances, 
Federal Coal Mines Administrator 
Ickes had no alternative, and by the 
middle of October he terminated 
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government possession of the last of 
the 3,300-mines. The present wildcat 
strike is in protest against that action. 

Underlying the whole problem is 
the lack of a satisfactory contract. 
The miners have continued to demand 
increased wage rates to compensate 
for the high cost of living. The 
government, on the other hand, has 
steadfastly refused to approve in- 


creases as large as the miners want, 


for fear of the inflationary effect of 
such action. A proposed contract 
which it is believed might be satis- 
factory to both labor and manage- 
ment in the mines has been before 
the War Labor Board for some time, 
but at this writing WLB has failed 
to take any action on it. 


Superbomber 


A new superbomber, so big that it 
dwarfs the Flying Fortress, is already 
in production, according to an official 
Army . announcement. Called the 
B-29, the newly developed aircraft 
will have greater bomb capacity and 
longer cruising range than any other 
bomber in the world. 

The superbomber is expected to go 
into action about the first of next 
year. It has been designed for the 
purpose of dealing final blows to 
Germany’s industrial centers, and 
later on, carrying an aerial offensive 
to the heart of Japan. 

The introduction of this flying giant 
will not mean that production of 
Flying Fortresses and Liberator 
bombers will be cut. Plans are now 
under way to enlarge the bomb 
capacity of these planes to something 
around 10 tons—a greater load than 
any other plane in the world carries, 
except for the superbomber. Even 
when the latter goes into action 
against the enemy, it will be followed 
by bombers of the Flying Fortress 
type. 


Lewis Returns 


Some time ago, John L. Lewis 
asked the AFL to take his United 
Mine Workers back into their organi- 





MAKING FRIENDS. A former resident of Coney Island, New York, receives the Yanks in the 
Sai foodstuffs and vegetables. 


area with 


zation. At the time, the AFL re- 
fused to commit itself. Now the 
union’s convention has authorized 
negotiations with the mine workers 
on the question of readmitting them 
to membership. 

This does not mean that Lewis and 
the miners are guaranteed the right 
to return to the union they abandoned 
some eight years ago. Several con- 
siderations will influence the AFL’s 
decision. A powerful factor against 
accepting the UMW is the great 
unpopularity it has earned through- 
out the country because of the recent 
series of coal strikes. Also, the mine 
unions already in the AFL are likely 
to protest against being absorbed in 
Lewis’ mining organization. Still 
another questionable factor is Lewis’ 
ambition to organize the agricultural 
workers. The AFL has already 
pledged itself to stay out of the 
agricultural field. 

The main reason why the AFL is 
interested in the idea of taking Lewis 
back is that the addition of his 
unions would make it much larger 
than the rival CIO. Now that the 
CIO is trying to mold its membership 
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The Rabaul area 
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into a political bloc, the AFL is 
increasingly anxious to keep ahead 
numerically. 


Trouble at Brewster 


The Brewster Aeronautical Cor- 
poration is currently the center of 
heated discussion in Congress. The 
corporation, which raised itself to the 
position of a majcr industrial unit 
solely on its war contracts, has been 
causing serious shortages of Navy 
aircraft because of its failure to keep 
to production schedules. Now the 
House Naval Affairs subcommittee 
is asking how and why it happened. 

The first Navy scout bombers and 
fighters Brewster had contracted to 
make were due in June, 1942. No 
acceptable planes came off the as- 
sembly lines until October of that 
year. Other parts of the company’s 
work for the Navy are as much as 
18 months behind schedule. 

Navy officials defend their con- 
tinued dealings with this company on 
the grounds that the need for planes 
is so great that the government must 
place its contracts wherever possible. 
They analyze Brewster’s production 
lags as caused primarily by “weak 
management, labor troubles, and 
high costs.” 

Brewster workers are organized as 
part of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers. It has been charged that 
their union leader, Thomas de Lor- 
enzo, operates under a contract which 
gives him dictatorial power over the 
workers, and leaves the management 
helpless to use its labor force in the 
interest of maximum output. Others 
charge that weak and _ inefficient 
management is largely to blame for 
the trouble. 

Management of the company has 
changed hands several times since 
it began making planes for the Navy. 
The latest change placed Henry J. 
Kaiser, West Coast shipbuilding 
leader, in charge. Undersecretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal has in- 
formed the House committee that the 
Navy believes his management can 
straighten out the major difficulties 
and bring Brewster production up to 
the appointed level. 
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A small estaurant recen 


this in its windows: nee 
ey f pg gyal new 

lew a sign was 
substituted: ee -weiinens 


—WALL Street JourNaL 
The young man struggled desper- 
ately with his draft Fa queens 
—_ much sweating and worrying 


= res up in despair, and returned it 
this notation: rr tom ready when 
you are.” —SELECTED 





Customer: “Sure, the canary sings all 
right, but I tell u he’s lame, and I 
want to return 

Dealer: “Listen, mister, you told me 
you wanted a singer—you didn’t tell 
me you wanted him to dance 

—Capper’s WEEKLY 





The housewife knew that prices were 
going up, but she was still in for a 
surprise when she ordered 15 cents’ 
worth of mild cheese from the 
When the cheese was deli with 
the rest of her oe = bill read: 
heal worth of mild cheese—20 
cen 


ith ney be po 7 abies 
mother’s powder puff and was 
himself up, as he’d seen her do 4 
five-year-old sister came in, 1 we. 
him a horrified ~~ y then cnaliea 


i ladies a * powder, ” she 
scolded. “Gentlemen wash themselves.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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“Would it be all right if | tell you where I'm 
going?” 


REA IN COLLIER'S 


One trouble about trying Hitler after 
the war is finding jurors who have not 
formed or expressed an opinion. 

—Indianapolis News 





A group of tourists were making the 
rounds of old Indian ruins in the Na- 
vajo country, and had to leave the car 
and walk some distance. Then some- 
one remembered he had neglected to 
lock his car, and all began to worry. 

“It is perfect] safe,” assured the In- 
dian guide. “There isn’t a white man 
within 50 miles!” —SELECTED 





“Dad, what is influence?” 
“Influence, son, is a a | you think 
you have until you try to use it.” 
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ON THE GRAND TOUR. Senators Lodge, Russell, and Mead in Calcutta, India. Senators Brewster and Chandler, who also made the trip of the war and 


diplomatic fronts, are not shown in the picture. 


Globe - Circling Senators Report 


greatest, the most complex, and often 
the most delicate issues which have 
faced the United States in generations, 
did so with less responsibility, less pro- 
cedural ar ge less ——— for 
ony and comparing c ing 
their ideas, than is im on a com- 
mittee dealing with the most trivial 
subjects on the Senate’s calendar. 

e Senate has a vital role in our 
foreign policy. But it cannot fulfill it 
this way, and unless it seriously equips 
itself to discharge the functions which 
properly belong to it, it will end by 
reducing all policy to chaos. 

It is argued further that there 
should have been greater cooperation 
between the President and the sena- 
tors; that the senators should have 
discussed the problems and issues 
with officials in the executive branch 
of the government and with military 
leaders before allowing the public to 
share their complaints and criticisms. 
For this lack of cooperation, the 
President is criticized as strongly as 
the senators are. 

Thus, we have the spectacle of the 
President criticizing the senators, of 
certain of the senators rebuking the 
others, of military leaders critical of 
the whole performance, and of re- 
sentment-stirred among our allies as 
a result of certain of the criticisms. 

In view of the fact that all the five 
senators were not in agreement on 
all points and did not report as a 
group, the issues now under discus- 
sion were raised by individual sena- 
tors. Among the more important of 
these issues are the following: 


Siberian Bases: This issue was 
raised by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. He declared that if Russia 
would permit us to use bases in 
Siberia, we would be able to launch 
an aerial offensive against Japan and 
we would thus be able to save a mil- 
lion lives in bringing Japan to defeat. 

Senator Lodge has been sharply 
criticized for raising this issue, even 
by his traveling colleagues. Senator 
Brewster has stated that Lodge and 


(Continued from page 1) 


the other four senators were urgently 
requested by General Marshall not 
to discuss the matter of Siberian 
bases because of the effect it might 
have upon our relations with Russia. 
President Roosevelt joined in the 
criticism and reminded Senator 
Lodge that the moment we undertook 
to establish bases in Russian Siberia, 
the Japanese would attack not only 
us but Russia and thus force the 
Soviets to fight on two fronts, many 
thousand miles apart. Such a diver- 
sion of Russian strength at this time 
would serve Hitler’s purposes admi- 
rably, the President indicated, and 
would not help our cause. 

Whether Russia will eventually 
allow us to use Siberian bases to at- 
tack Japan is a matter which in- 
volves Russia’s possible relation to 
the Japanese war after Hitler has 
been crushed. That is a question 
which will be decided only by future 
developments, 


OWI Foreign Activities: The Of- 
fice of War Information came in for 
considerable criticism at the hands 
of the senators. It is charged with 
promising the people of foreign lands 
to do great things for them after the 
war; making promises which cannot 
possibly be fulfilled and which will 
therefore cause deep resentment and 
bitterness later on. More about the 
foreign activities of the OWI will be 
heard later on since the Truman 
Committee has been conducting a 
thorough investigation of these ac- 
tivities. 


British Influence: The senators 
accuse the British of seeking to en- 
trench themselves in various sections 
of the world in order to have greater 
influence in the postwar world. They 
claim that British diplomats outsmart 
our own representatives in a number 
of regions and that consequently we 
shall be at a disadvantage, in terms 





of trade and otherwise, when the 
war is over. 

The British are specifically charged 
with hoisting their flag over certain 
Pacific islands which we have retaken 
from the Japanese. The senators be- 
lieve that we should begin making 
plans at once for our postwar secu- 
rity, to decide how such island out- 
posts are to be administered. It is a 
question of whether we should seek 
to acquire permanent possession of 
these strategic islands for ourselves 
or whether they should be controlled 
jointly by ourselves and the British 
or by all the United Nations. 

More and more is likely to be 
heard of this and related issues as the 
war progresses, for our whole strat- 
egy of future defense is involved. 
There will be strong agitation for us 
to hold strategic outposts in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans in 
order to guard ourselves against pos- 
sible aggression in the future, just as 
there will be demands that we with- 
draw from such outposts. 


Air Bases: The United States has 
spent huge sums of money—esti- 
mated at $500,000,000—in building 
air bases in all parts of the world. 
Apparently no arrangements have 
been made for access to these air 
bases after the war. The senators 
feel that certain of these air bases, 
if not all of them, may be essential 
to our future security, and that ar- 
rangements should be made for their 
use in the future. This problem, like 
that of strategic islands, involves our 
future security plans and is one which 
needs to be thoroughly studied. 


Lend-Lease: It is charged that our 
lend-lease operations are not always 
handled smoothly. For example, it is 
said that 30,000 trucks were sent to 
Australia in a single year, whereas 
only 15,000 new trucks were released 
in that period in the United States. 


=e 


President Roosevelt claims that this 
is an error of fact. He says that only 
21,135 trucks have been sent to Aus- 
tralia in two and a half years. Fur- 
thermore, it is pointed out that Aus- 
tralia did not have a transportation 
system adequate to handle the in- 
creased volume of war goods and that 
the trucks were essential to her de- 
fense and thus to our own. 

Another complaint against Lend- 
Lease is that the British have been 
permitted to put their own labels on 
goods which were shipped from here 
to England and then to the battle 
fronts. In this way, it is charged, the 
British have gained prestige and 
credit for contributions to the war 
effort which they did not make. This 
charge is being investigated. 


Oil Shipments: The British are 
also accused of not contributing their 
share of oil to Allied war purposes. 
It is contended that we have been 
obliged to supply as much as 65 per 
cent of the Allies’ total needs and 
that the British could easily supply 
more from their reserves in the 
Middle East. 

President Roosevelt replies to this 
charge by pointing out that so long 
as the Mediterranean was closed to 
Allied shipping, it was very difficult 
to transport oil from the Middie East 
to the war theaters. It took much 
longer to ship oil from the Middle 
East to the important battle fronts 
than it did from the United States. 
Now that the Mediterranean has been 
opened to Allied shipping, the Middle 
Eastern sources will be drawn upon 
more heavily and the United States 
will be called upon to bear a smaller 
share of the burden. 


Pacific War: Senator Chandler 
came back from the tour still con- 
vinced that Japan was the principal 
enemy of the United States and that 
we should devote more energy to de- 
feating her. He believes that the war 
in Europe has progressed to the point 
where we can shift more of our 
strength to the Pacific area immedi- 
ately and still defeat Germany. He 
believes that General MacArthur 
should receive far more support than 
he has been receiving. 

On this question of military strat- 
egy, Senator Chandler’s views are 
not likely to be very effective, for 
the issue has been discussed and 
fought out before. The President and 
our leading military strategists are 
convinced that the principal might 
of the United States must be concen- 
trated upon Germany until she is out 
of the way and then turn all our force 
against Japan. As recent events have 
indicated, however, our military 
strength has reached the point now 
where we may be expected to turn 
more attention to Japan without in 
any way weakening our effort to de- 
feat Germany. 


Criticism of United States: The 
senators were displeased with the 
frequent criticism of the United 
States which appears in certain 
newspapers in Great Britain and 
Australia. Of course, there is very 
little to be done about this question 
so long as England and Australia are 
democracies. The senators have been 
reminded that certain American 
newspapers are equally critical of 
England and Russia, and that so long 
as freedom of the press exists there 
will be continued criticisms of our 
allies and their policies. 

It must be pointed out that un- 


friendliness toward the United States | 


in the British and Australian press is 
(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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Congress Is Debating Tax Bill 


beverages, soft drinks, candy, movies, 
bowling games, club dues, luggage, 
furs, railroad and telephone bills, and 
other items, some $2,500,000,000 
would be raised. The remaining 


$400,000,000 would come from an in-. 


crease in estate and gift taxes; that 
is, on inheritances or money given 
away prior to death. 


Mr. Morgenthau recommends a 
number of changes in tax procedure 
in order to make more simple the fil- 
ing of returns and the payment of 
taxes. He would abolish the Victory 
Tax, which went into effect January 
1 of this year. This is a 5 per cent 
tax on all income above $12 a week. 
He would also abolish the credit 
which is now granted for income 
earned. He would modify the system 
of withholding taxes from pay en- 
velopes and salary checks which went 
into effect July 1. Under the present 
arrangement, the amount withheld is 
20 per cent. This 20 per cent is 
sufficient to put a majority of the 
nation’s taxpayers on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, but it leaves millions, in the 
higher income brackets, still behind 
in their tax debts. On these higher 
incomes, Mr. Morgenthau suggests 
that more than 20 per cent be de- 
ducted so that practically everyone 
will be put on a current basis. 

If the Victory Tax is repealed, some 
9,000,000 persons who now pay a 
direct income tax to the government 
(the Victory Tax is indeed an income 
tax), would be exempted from pay- 
ment inasmuch as they do not earn 
large enough wages to come under 
the regular income tax. It is esti- 
mated that some $300,000,000 a year 
would be lost by repealing the Vic- 
tory Tax. Mr. Morgenthau, there- 
fore, recommends that the exemp- 
tions be lowered; that married 
persons be allowed a $1,100 exemp- 
tion instead of the present $1,200, and 
that the credit for dependents be 
reduced from $350 to $300. The ex- 
emption for single persons would 
remain the same as at present. 


To Stem Inflation 


In defense of his program, Mr. 
Morgenthau emphasized to the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that stiffer taxes are essential if 


. the inflationary tide is to be pushed 


back. He estimated that between 
July 1, 1943, and June 30, 1944, the 
American people will receive ap- 
proximately $152,000,000,000 in in- 
come, the largest in their entire his- 
tory. During the same period, there 
will be available for civilians only 
$89,000,000,000 worth of goods and 











Further extractions 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


services. If the American people had 
the entire $152 billion to spend, we 
should probably already be in one of 
the most inflationary tides of history. 
Part of the difference is siphoned off 
by taxes now in effect—some $21,- 
000,000,000. Another $17,000,000,00% 
is going into war bonds and stamps. 
Some of the excess billions are going 
to pay off debts, to pay for life in- 
surance, and some into other forms 
of savings. But there is still a gap 
between the amount of money in 
people’s hands and the goods and 
seryices available for civilians. One 
of the purposes of the’ tax proposals 
is to remove some of these “danger- 
ous dollars,’”’ as Mr. Morgenthau calls 
them. The New Republic, using only 
slightly different figures from those 
presented by Mr. Morgenthau, sums 
up the problem as follows: 

Income received by in- 

dividual consumers 


fiscal year 1943-44..... $150,000,000,000 
Out of this will come 


taxes at present rates 20,000,000,000 
Leaving to be _ spent, 

saved, or hoarded...... 130,000,000,000 
All goods and services 

available to consum- 

ers will cost at pres- 

RL 90,000,000,000 


Leaving total excess 

urchasing power of 

Of this, purchase of war 

sa bonds is likely 

to a no more 
than 


40,000,000,000 


17,000,000,000 


spe: 23,000,000,000 
Largest probable sav- 
ings, aside from bond 


purchase _..............000 5,000,000,000 


Leaving to 
or hoarded 


18,000,000,000 











Don’t laugh—this may be you 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Of this, the Treasury 
now proposes to take 


10,500,000,000 


Leaving to be nt on 
black markets, 
hoarded or in excess 


of expectations 7,500,000,000 


While every informed person real- 
izes the danger of inflation from the 
excess purchasing power now in ex- 
istence, there is a sharp difference of 
opinion as to the best method of 
siphoning it off. Certain members of 
Congress are of the opinion that the 
income tax rates are already so high 
as to be too burdensome. They 
argue, too, that the Treasury pro- 
posals will not actually hit the 
groups in whose hands this excess 
purchasing power exists inasmuch as 
the greater burden will fall upon 
persons with incomes in excess of 
$5,000 a year. They cite Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s own words to prove this point: 


From a statistical standpoint we 
know where the bulk of the new 
money lies, and where, therefore, lies 
also the greatest danger of inflationary 
pressure. 

Today four-fifths of all the income 
of the nation is going to people earning 
less than $5,000 a year. And, except 
for the people earning no more than a 
bare subsistence wage, this group pre- 
sents the atest potential dange 
from the inflationary standpoint. e 
weight of the inflationary money in 
the hands of this group can cause un- 
due price rises, and can completely 
upset our entire economic system un- 
less absorbed in sufficient quantity. 


In criticism of Mr. Morgenthau, it 
is pointed out that though this group, 
earning $5,000 a year or less, is re- 
ceiving four-fifths of the “dangerous 
money,” the new tax proposals would 
call upon it to supply only slightly 














The unsung hero 
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more than one-half of the new taxes. 
Thus, it is argued, the proposals are 
inadequate to remove the danger of 
inflation because they do not tap the 
source of the danger. 


Sales Tax Debated 

That is why many members of 
Congress have again turned to the 
sales tax as a substitute for the gen- 
eral increase in income taxes. They 
say that a 10 per cent tax on all sales 
(excepting perhaps certain foods) 
would provide sufficient revenue and 
would at the same time drain off the 
excess purchasing power. The Roose- 
velt administration has long opposed 
the sales tax on the ground that it 
would weigh more heavily upon the 
poor and would thus subject many of 
those least able to bear it to a burden 
so great as to reduce their living 
standards to the point of hardship. 

Certainly the sales tax will loom 
large as an issue in the forthcoming 
tax debates. Many who oppose the 
sales tax on general principles and 
in normal times are now in favor of it 
as a war measure designed to drain 
off excess purchasing power. Others 
are still adamant in their opposition. 
Organized labor has taken a strong 
stand against it, and there is no as- 
surance that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has changed its position. 


Politics Charged 

Members of the Ways and Means 
Committee were told by Economic 
Stabilizer Fred Vinson that a 10 per 
cent sales tax would inevitably result 
in demands for wage increases from 
labor and demands for price: in- 
creases from farmers. He said that 
it would be hard to resist such de- 
mands because of the increased cost 
of living which would result from the 
sales tax. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Both the Roosevelt administration 
and members of Congress are accused 
of playing politics with the tax issue. 
The administration is charged with 
trying to curry favor with the voters 
by relieving some 9,000,000 of them 
from their direct obligations to pay 
taxes to the federal government by 
repealing the Victory Tax and by 
providing for refunds for lower-in- 
come groups. To this charge, the ad- 
ministration replies that all must 
share the burden of the war costs ac- 
cording to their ability to pay and 
that those with larger incomes should 
pay proportionately heavier taxes 
than those with lower incomes. In 
addition, it is pointed out that repeal 
of the Victory Tax would not indeed 
relieve 9,000,000 persons from paying 
direct taxes since they would have to 
pay as a result of lowering the ex- 
emptions. 

Congress, for its part, is accused 
of playing politics by refusing to 
meet the inflation threat by a strong 
and courageous tax bill lest the heavy 
taxes prove unpopular among the 
voters. Members of Congress are, in 
fact, on the horns of a dilemma. If 
they enact a tax bill which will raise 
sufficient revenue to deal effectively 
with the threat of inflation and to 
pay a greater share of the costs of the 
war, they will undoubtedly incur the 
wrath of many voters in their dis- 
tricts. However, the solution to their 
problem does not lie in failing to 
meet the tax problem courageously. 
The voters in their districts—the 
workers and businessmen and farm- 
ers—are likely to be just as incensed 
next November if the inflationary 
threat has not been effectively dealt 
with. If prices are out of hand at 
that time and great hardships have 
been. placed upon the voters as a re- 
sult of a lack of courage in Congress, 
there will be scant consolation among 
the voters that their taxes were not 
increased. 





SENATORS MAKE REPORT 
(Concluded from page 6) 


the exception rather than the rule. 
On the whole, our relations are 
marked by harmony and cooperation 
rather than by friction and suspicion. 

The senators believe that there 
should be more frankness and real- 
ism in reporting the war to the 
American people. They criticize the 
policy of playing down our losses and 
playing up our victories. Within the 
limits of military secrecy, the people 
should be given a true picture of the 
progress of the war, not one that 
is sugar-coated. As Senator Lodge 
expressed it: “Greater frankness in 
war news presentation will prevent 
cynicism and lack of confidence 
later.” 
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Facts About Magazines 


Conumon Sense 


N December, 1932, the great de- 

pression was at its worst. Millions 
of unemployed men and women 
walked the streets in search of work. 
Banks were failing, and business was 
almost at a standstill. There was 
much despair throughout the coun- 
try, but also great hope. A new 
President had just been elected on 
the promise of bringing the nation 
out of its economic illness. It looked 
as though the United States were on 
the threshold of: great changes. 

It was in the hope of these great 
changes that two young men decided 
to launch a new magazine, dedicated 
to furthering the reorganization of 
the country’s economic life, social 
security, racial equality, and in- 
ternational cooperation. Borrowing 
from a great liberal pamphleteer of 
another critical period in our history, 
they named ‘their publication Com- 
mon Sense. 

Like Thomas Paine, from whom 
they derived their magazine's title, 
the two founders, Seldon Rodman 
and Alfred M. Bingham, were radi- 
cals. Believing that the old system 
of free enterprise and unrestricted 
capitalism was doomed, they hesi- 
tated at first to endorse President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

Gradually, as the 1930’s progressed 
and business slowly recovered itself, 
they did become supporters of the 
New Deal. Soon Common Sense had 
left the ranks of the radical press 
and settled itself in the pattern of 
the two foremost American liberal 
publications, The Nation and The 
New Republic. 

Like them, it printed the writings 


of leading liberal and literary writ- 
ers. Stuart Chase, John Dos Passos, 
Bertrand Russell, James Rorty, and 
Pearl Buck were frequent contrib- 
utors from the early issues on. Like 
them, it fearlessly championed equal- 
ity for the Negro, labor’s rights, and 
civil liberties. 

On many points, however, Common 
Sense has been able to keep its in- 
dividuality during the stirring 12- 
year period since it was first 
launched. Whereas. many other lib- 
eral publications denounced Wendell 
Willkie as a tool of moneyed interest 
during his first campaign for the 


presidency, Common Sense, though 
still supporting President Roosevelt, 
hailed him as an honest liberal and a 
promising leader. 

On the great issues of foreign 
policy, Common Sense has striven for 
a moderate course. Steering between 
ardent isolationists and ardent inter- 
ventionists, it printed comments on 
both sides of the question of whether 
or not we should go to war against 
fascism. Editorially, it championed 
aid short of war until after the fall of 
France. , , 

The magazihe’s attitude toward 
Russia has always been notably inde- 
pendent. Unfettered by the conserv- 
ative terror of communism, Common 
Sense has always been equally free 
of the Russia-right-or-wrong atti- 
tude of some other leftist publica- 
tions. Some of the best criticisms of 
the Russian system from the liberal 
point of view have appeared in its 
pages. It has always appraised the 
Soviet experiment in the light of its 
founders’ objectives as well as in the 
light of concrete achievements and 
defections. 

Seldon Rodman and Alfred M. 
Bingham are still the editors of Com- 
mon Sense. To their staff they 
have added Stuart Chase, Stephen 
Spender, James Wechsler, and other 
prominent writers. 
publication has become less radical 
than it was at the time of founding, 
but in general its methods and ob- 
jectives are the same. 

To give some idea of the contents 
of Common Sense, here are some of 
the articles which the editors have 
scheduled for this season. There is 
to be a symposium on the future of 
the New Deal, written by Kenneth 

Crawford, Paul Sifton, and 
two others. The four points 
of view to be explored in- 
clude: (1) that President 
Roosevelt is still the logical 
standard-bearer for liberals 
in the United States, (2) that 
Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace is his natural succes- 
sor, (3) that a third party 
should be formed to revital- 
ize the liberal cause, and (4) 


that Wendell Willkie should 


lead future progressive ef- 
forts. Four articles are 
scheduled to cover these 
topics. 

Also, James Wechsler is to 
do a study of new labor lead- 
ers in an early issue. Some 
of the men he will touch 
upon include James Carey, 
John Green, and the Reuther 
brothers. Thomas L. Stokes, 
author of several books of 
political analysis, is to con- 
tribute a feature on possibili- 
ties for the 1944 presidential 

campaign. 

In format,Common Sense is similar 
to The Nation and The New Republic. 
It has a smaller section of editorials, 
appearing under the heading “Quotes 
and Unquotes” on the second page, 
about the same number of articles, 
and a similar section of book reviews. 
Since it is a monthly rather than a 
weekly magazine like the other two, 
its news review section is more gen- 
eral, and largely interpretive. 

One of Common Sense’s specialties 
is illustration. Many of the articles 
are accompanied by caricatures of 
the persons under discussion. 
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Popular Ernie Pyle 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, Winston 

Churchill, and Wendell Willkie are 
the front-page globe trotters of this 
war. But every day millions of peo- 
ple turn to the inside pages of their 
newspapers to read with almost equal 
interest of the wanderings of another 
man—an unassuming, friendly little 
man named Ernie Pyle. 

Because he is always in the thick 
of the fighting, and because he wears 
an armband with a “C” on it, you 
would gather that Ernie Pyle is a 
war correspondent. It isn’t that easy 
to catalog him. He does write about 
the soldiers, the battles, and even the 
political situations he comes up 
against, but the resulting column is 
far from the usual foreign corre- 
spondent’s report. Perhaps more than 
any other current writer Pyle has the 
ability to give his readers the feeling 
of what war is really like. 

He does it very simply. Living 
with the soldiers at the front, he 
shares their foxholes with them, eats 
their kind of rations, and dodges the 
same enemy fire. His column tells 
what it all looks and feels like to 
him and what the fighting men say 
about it. He includes the dramatic 
moments, the funny incidents, and 
just the everyday routine. 

Because it is so simple, so homely, 
and so unpretentious, Ernie Pyle’s 
column has become an important link 
between home and the war fronts for 
countless families in the United 
States. With mail slow and irregu- 
lar, people with friends and relatives 
in battle have said that Pyle’s daily 
messages seem almost like the letters 
they are waiting for. 

Even at the front, his writing has 
an enthusiastic public. When Pyle 
arrived in North Africa many months 
ago he was greeted by soldiers who 
waved clippings of the column at 
him in recognition. As he has fol- 
lowed our armies up and down Africa 
and into Sicily, this following has 
grown. The soldiers like to see 
themselves written up, and they also 
appreciate Pyle as a reporter and 
commentator. 

Everyone from the generals down 
agrees that he is one of the best news 
reporters of the war. Now people 
are beginning to recognize him for 
political acuteness as well. When he 
first began sending back political 
comments on North Africa, his repu- 
tation as a feature writer made him 
immune to the censor’s red pencil. 


As a result, he scooped the other 
reporters on several points. 

Although it has been his war re- 
porting that has brought Ernie Pyle 
into prominence as one of the nation’s 
top columnists, he was well known to 
newspaper readers for years before 
he began writing under a foreign © 
date line. An Indiana farm boy, he ~ 
started on the La Porte (Ind.) Herald 
in 1923. For 12 years after that, he 
worked on different papers in various 
parts of the country. 

It was 1935 when he started his 
column. After a short term as man- 
aging editor of the Washington News, 
he persuaded the Scripps-Howard 
syndicate to let him try a roving 
reporter’s assignment. Traveling up 
and down the country with his wife, 
he won hosts of devoted followers 
with his fresh, cheerful descriptions 
of people and things as he saw them. 

Early this year, Pyle reported that 
his roving had worn out three type- 
writers and five sets of tires. It had 
also taken him on 71 airplanes and 
30 ocean liners. The sum of his 
travels is something like this—35 
times across the United States, to 
Canada, Hawaii, Britain, Central and 
South America, Africa, Sicily, and 
Alaska. 

Pyle columns have described the 
famous leper colony on Molokai Is- 
land in Hawaii, a trip up the Yukon 
River, a visit to a mine 2,800 feet 
deep, the London blitz in 1940, and 
some of the major battles of the 
North African campaign. They have 
also made equally interesting such 
trivial things as rainy days and old 
men with wooden legs. 

One of Ernie Pyle’s greatest charms 
for his readers is his ability to poke 
fun at himself. Followers of his 
column know all about the fact that © 
he never weighs more than 110 
pounds, that he is somewhat frail and © 
subject to what he calls “Pyle’s pallid 
pains,” that he is red-haired and 
partly bald, and that he eats with 
his left hand. As much as his excel- 
lent reporting of the war fronts, these 
things have endeared him to his. 
public, which now totals something 
over five million readers. 

For Pyle, the column is an all- 
consuming interest. He has no out- 
side hobbies and no further ambi- 
tions. Since he became famous, he | 
has been asked to write books, make 
radio speeches, and give lectures.” 
Each time he has refused. q 














